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The suggestions presented 
here were developed and 
reviewed by participants in 
the NASSP Project on the 
Induction of Beginning 
Teachers, a program supported 
by the participating school 
districts, the National 
Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the 
Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

DOUGLAS W. HUNT, Project Director 
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ongratulations on becoming a 
teacher! 



The school system has demon- 
strated great confidence in you 



by virtue of your appointment as a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff, and you have 
accepted an awesome responsibility for 
the development and welfare of students 
with whom you are to work. Many skilled 
professionals and the full resources of the 
school system are available to assist. How- 
ever, your ultimate success is largely up to 



It is only natural for most beginning 
teachers to have doubts as they consider 
the challenges ahead. Some uncertainty is 
to be expected in any situation. It is there- 
fore essential that you become familiar as 
rapidly as possible with your new assign- 
ment and the basic materials with which 
you are expected to work. 

How do you start? What do you do? Every- 
one will proceed differently, as each teach- 
ing style is unique. Undoubtedly some of 
the following suggestions will seem more 
appropriate than others. All of them do, 
however, reflect the advice of hundreds of 
beginning teachers with whom we have 
worked closely in the Project on the In- 
duction of Beginning Teachers. 



you. 
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summer 



Learn all you can of the community, your 
students, and the material you are to teach. 
Many excellent teachers find that the sum- 
mer prior to teaching new material is a 
wonderful time to take the course them- 
selves— to go through the texts and sup- 
porting material just as they plan to have 
their students do during the year. What- 
ever your method, there is no substitute 
for complete familiarity with the materials 
you are to use. 

One word of caution, however: don’t over- 
prepare. This may seem like a contradic- 
tion, but there is a difference. Becoming 
familiar with your assignment, making 
rough lesson plans, establishing general 
goals, thinking about a variety of methods 
and approaches— all these are valuable. 
For most beginning teachers, however, this 
does not mean working out daily lesson 
plans for the semester or year. Most teach- 
ers have plans, but these grow out of work- 
ing with their students and change as the 
situation in the classroom changes. Until 
you get to know your students, long range, 
detailed plans will be difficult to make or 
follow. 

You will want to gain the respect and later 
the friendship of your students. This 
comes when they feel you know your sub- 
ject, are familiar with how to teach it, are 






prepared, and are fair. The more you are 
able to analyze the situation, prepare your- 
self and your material, the more effective 
you will be. 



SUMMER: A time for preparing 

• Find out all you can about your assign- 
ment: the grade levels and size of your 
classes, texts, curriculum guide, op- 
tional materials available to you, other 
requirements. 

• Ask to meet the department head and 
guidance counselors; discuss depart- 
ment policies, your courses, the school 
philosophy. 

• Make rough lesson plans: think about 
general goals, methods, approaches, 
materials. 
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orientation 



This is the time to get answers to the hun- 
dreds of questions that you will certainly 
have; don’t be afraid to ask. Getting ready 
before the opening of school will pay big 
dividends, for you will undoubtedly be 
too busy when the students arrive, and 
they will demand your full attention and 
energy. 

Once you know exactly what you have to 
work with and what will be expected of 
you, it might be well to plan a definite 
program for the first few days of classes. 
The keynote here is to be definite, orga- 
nized, and above all flexible. You will 
receive some directions on what to do the 
first few days. There will be administra- 
tive procedures that will take your time as 
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well as that of your students. Nevertheless, 
be prepared; have activities in reserve. 
Even in the best organized schools, plans 
change and materials are not available— 
be ready to fill the gaps. 

ORIENTATION: Organize, organize, 
organize 

• Become thoroughly familiar with the 
building, locating the special facilities 
(guidance, nursing, library, etc.). 

• Learn the normal (and special) 
schedules. 

• Practice filling out the various adminis- 
trative forms. 

• Learn the attendance procedure. 

• Set up your room. 

• Obtain necessary supplies. 

• Review opening day procedures. 

• Have detailed lesson plans and activi- 
ties ready for the first few days; plan 
more than you think you’ll need. 

• Write down procedures to be followed 
in class; don’t rely on your memory. 



the first semester 



The byword in most schools during the 
first week is “flexibility.” Be ready for 
anything— for the bell system to fail or, 
perhaps even worse, for bells to ring at 
most unpredictable times. Schedules may 
be changed, class enrollments may seem 
uneven, students will be shifted. Just be 
ready, expect the unexpected, and know 
whom you can call on for assistance. If 
you are in doubt about procedures, write 
them all down. It’s much easier to refer to 
such a list than panic because you’ve for- 
gotten to do something. 

The impression that you make on the first 
day is important. Adolescents are not self- 
controlled adults, so don’t be afraid to be 
firm and assume control. New teachers are 
often told, “Don’t smile until Christmas,” 
or “Be tough and let up later.” This advice 
is a bit harsh, but many beginning teach- 
ers in their honest and natural desire to be 
accepted and liked are often too lenient 
and lose a degree of control that is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to regain. There is 
a difference between being liked and be- 
ing respected. Once the students respect 
your ability, knowledge, and organization, 
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they will soon grow to accept and like you. 
Then, and not until then, is it time to be- 
come more friendly. This will be long 
before Christmas! 

FIRST SEMESTER: Mutual adjustment 

• Arrive early on the first day of school; 
review your plans. 

• Take charge of your classes from the 
first moment; the students will test you 
to see how firm you are and it's better in 
the beginning to be too strict than too 
lenient. Forget that you want the stu- 
dents to like you. 

• Make seating charts and learn names 
quickly. 

• Find out about your students — distrib- 
ute a questionnaire to learn more about 
backgrounds, interests, goals, etc. 

• Have a specific plan for each day; plan 
too much rather than too little. If you 
don’t finish you can always continue 
the next day and you’ll be spared the 
unnerving experience of having 15 min- 
utes of class left and nothing to do. 

• Plan ahead. Often you’ll want to change 
these plans, but have materials ready 
every time you enter a classroom. 

• Avoid the common mistake of assigning 
all classes written work that will be due 
on the same day. Just as you will expect 
student work to be on time, students 
deserve prompt reaction from you in 
the form of thoroughly graded papers. 
This is impossible unless you space 
assignments carefully. 

• Let students know what’s expected of 
them. Distribute a course outline, in- 
cluding general assignments, and make 
clear what standards of behavior you 
plan to enforce (but first make sure 
they’re enforceable). 

• Be sure you understand the school’s 
grading and reporting practices from the 
outset. 
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the second semester 

Among the most difficult of all tasks is to 
evaluate honestly one’s own performance. 

By the second semester every new teacher 
should be in a position to take a long, hard 
look at his strengths and weaknesses. You 
may now be able to adjust your long term j 
plans to take advantage of your strengths, I 
while some of your time should be de- f 

voted to identifying and analyzing your j 

weaknesses. Your ability to do this will I 
relate to your ultimate effectiveness. I 

The resourdeful beginner will consider I 
his classroom a private learning laboratory J 
in which he can test theories and tech- J 
niques. Which ones to consider and how 
to proceed are up to the individual -few 
schools require this learning, and new 
teachers are often afraid to avail them- 
selves of opportunities to learn and de- 
velop their abilities. To do so they must 
first admit to themselves and others their 
weaknesses. But in the long run the teach- 
er who is able to evaluate himself, capi- 
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talize on his strong points, improve in 
areas of weakness, and establish a pattern 
of self-development and growth will be 
the effective teacher. 

SECOND SEMESTER: Analysis and 

Growth 

• Analyze teaching techniques in terms of 
planning, presentation, and student ac- 
complishment. 

• Develop new teaching techniques and 
materials. 

• Review initial plans in view of accom- 
plishments and revise plans for next 
year. 

• Study students and community. 
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a word about discipline 



Sooner or later all teachers have “disci- 
pline problems.” Knowing what to do and 
how to react comes with experience, but 
until you have gained that experience it is 
usually better to act quickly and positively 
within the bounds established by the 
school. Thus it is important to know what 
the general policies are relating to behav- 
ior and appropriate disciplinary action. 

Students sometimes “test” or “try” a new 
teacher just to learn what they can get 
away with. Most real discipline problems, 
however, are symptomatic of a larger dif- 
ficulty. While any disruptive behavior de- 
mands immediate action, it is also impor- 
tant to try to understand the underlying 
problem. It may relate to the student, a 
particular lesson, or most likely a combi- 
nation of factors that may seem remote to 
you, the teacher. (A few of the common 
teacher-related causes of discipline prob- 
lems are laxness, dull and repetitious les- 
sons, and confusion on the part of students 
who do not understand your- wishes.) 
Highly motivated students are generally 
less inclined to show discipline problems. 




You should not, however, jump to the con- 
clusion that all discipline problems are a 
reflection upon your teaching. Rather, 
consider them to be warnings that a prob- 
lem exists somewhere. As you gain exper- 
ience it will be possible to sense uneasi- 
ness or unrest on the part of the students 
and identify conditions which lead to 
discipline problems. Until you acquire 
these skills, seek the advice and assist- 
ance of experienced teachers or the guid- 
ance counselors. 
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a final word 



When you completed your teacher train- 
ing and received your degree you were 
probably confident that you knew a good 
deal about teaching, and you did. After a 
year of experience you will undoubtedly 
be aware of how much there still is to 
learn. You will know that there is no pat 
answer, perfect solution, or one best 
method when teaching. You will un- 
doubtedly make many mistakes during 
your first year— and you will make many 
more as long as you remain in the class- 
room working with individuals. What is 
important is that you are always able to 
learn from the errors and that you will 
continue to learn. No one will ever ex- 
pect you to be perfect but people do expect 
you to try, to learn, and above all to be 
sincere. 

You will encounter all types of teaching 
and teachers during your first year. Some 
of your fellow teachers, regardless of age 
or number of years of service, are in 
reality still “first-year teachers” while 
others with similar backgrounds are ex- 
cellent teachers, truly skilled profes- 
sionals continuing to learn every day as 
they work with their students. 

How will you be judged? It’s up to you. 



Other materials developed by the Project 
on the Induction of Beginning Teachers 
include: 

Thank God It’s Friday- a 25-minute 
sound filmstrip which follows a begin- 
ning teacher through her experiences 
during the first year of teaching. It illus- 
trates many of the common mistakes and 
misconceptions of beginning teachers. 

Guidelines for Principals outlines a flex- 
ible program for the induction of new 
teachers, aimed at eliminating many of 
the problems and stresses of the first year. 

Guidelines for Cooperating Teachers is a 
manual for the experienced teacher who 
will work with a group of beginners. It is 
a “how to do it” booklet containing a 
variety of suggested approaches, activi- 
ties, and discussion topics. 



For information, write 
Project on the Induction 
of Beginning Teachers, 

NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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